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Tin Caw Telephone Network 


Tin Can Telephone is brought to you by 
Frederick Moe 36 West Main Street Warner NH 
03278: please write: 


One Minute Cassette Review 


Woolen Warrior - Dear Crone 


Dear Crone is an object of handcrafted beauty from Sam Gray & 
friends from the Olympia WA music scene. The tape comes in a hand- 
sewn, hand-stamped bag with a vellum insert. Unfortunately the insert 
does not contain song titles or lyrics, which would be appreciated. 
Why? because the lake here is deep, lyrically this is a starling and truth- 
ful meditation. The title track Dear Crone is a searing folk blues that 


unmasks intense and fragile human relationships: 


I'm the lantern that burns through the night 
youre the darkness that receives the light 
when I hear your name 


oh, please receive my light 


These indie folk songs run together like a dry riverbed; moving past 
wellsprings of stark healing when least expected & end up leaning into 
the wind & rain - but not a cold wind, nor a cold rain. Sometimes we 


ache for the light. And sometimes we are the light. 


Welcome to the Tin Can Telephone Network. We will begin by 
tuning our shortwave radios, inking up our mimeographs, and 
dropping the needle on a Frank Sinatra record. Ok, so I’m not 
THAT old, but close enough! J still listen to shortwave, have a 
rusty, ink-leaking mimeograph in the barn, but ... no Frank Sina- 
tra records. Turntables though! 


I do hope that you enjoy this zine. I first folded type & paper 
into zine format back in the 1970’s. Back then we had to read by 
candlelight. Same as it ever was. 


Some current news: at the moment (October 2018) I am the 
president of the American Amateur Press Association (AAPA) 
which I invite you to check out online at aapainfo.org. Amateur 
Journalism is the great grand-uncle of the zine scene, having been 
all the rage of itinerant printers & underground writer types in 
the 19th century. And it’s still very much alive & kicking. 


Letters of comment, cassette swaps, zine trading etc are 
welcomed by postal mail at 36 West Main Warner NH 03278. 
I even do have an email address: singinggrove@conknet.com. 


Welcome to the future you always wanted. 


OOOOG OOOO OHO 


1981. July 4 - a hot, sultry day in New Hampshire, a day meant for 
crowded beaches and smoky barbeques, out-of-tune marching bands, 
parades and fireworks. NanSea and I were experiencing our own fire- 
works - our daughter Sara was about to be born. Of course, we didn’t 
know that our baby was going to be a daughter but our intuition never 
wavered that our baby would be a girl, and that she would be named 
Sara. Would we be heading for the hospital as the time between 
NanSea’s contractions shortened? No. We planned on Sara being 


born at home. 


Everything was prepared - food made in advance; house clean; blankets, 
diapers, baby clothes ready to go. As the morning stretched toward noon, 
I telephoned the midwife to tell her that we were anxiously awaiting her 
arrival. Someone on the other end of the line said she was at a party - 

a fourth of July party - fifty miles west from where we lived. They agreed 
to try to call her where she was - they couldn’t guarantee that our 
message would go through. I eventually hung up in a panic. We were 
faced with an impossible choice - have faith that this critical communica- 
tion would be conveyed to our midwife, or scrap our plans and drive to 


the hospital. 


1981. There was no e-mail, no cellular phones, no internet. Voice 
carried across distances in endless miles of wire strung between wooden 
poles. In remote places in New Hampshire, you might as well use tin 
cans & string or homing pigeons to exchange messages. Fortunately, 
about three hours later, just minutes before Sara was born, the midwife 
showed up at our apartment. She did get the message, and everything 
worked out great thanks to the invention we know as a telephone. I watch 
people now who barely ever put their phones down, and think - I'll take 


the old land-line over electronic addiction any day of the week. 


8. Anything broadcast on WSLE 92.3 Peterborough NH 


WSLE was a community radio station in the true sense of the word. 
New Hampshire’s Yankee historian / humorist / writer Fritz Wetherbee 
worked at WSLE with a morning news and call-in show. Local music in 
all genres could be heard at all hours of the day. Once a week they 
broadcast live folk music gigs from the Folkway, my favorite hangout on 


weekends. 


g. Friday Night Live with Gary Bourgeois— 


Gary was definitely a radio icon, a technical wizard / engineer who 
operated a satellite radio station (Skybird Radio) before anyone knew 
what satellite radio was & streaming online before AOL ever burst on 
the scene. Gary was an early internet radio pioneer, and his shows were 
transmitted in just about every known radio medium probably up to and 
including Morse Code. Friday Night Live started off with an hour of in- 
credibly strange music and then he launched into three hours discussing 
computers, the solar system, technology, radio propagation, and the 
minutia of his personal and professional life. Legend has it that Gary met 
his wife Elaine over the radio when she called his live show during a 
lonely moment. Gary was also the creator of a comedic radio parody se- 
ries called Flash Frisbone which was released on cassette with a radio 
zine back in the early 80’s. Gary left the planet in 2005 & is now orbiting 
the ionosphere that he loved. 


5- Morning Pro Musica with Robert J. Lurtsema (NPR) 


Before Morning Edition was conceived, Robert J. was the quintessential 
NPR DJ. In the pre-dawn light, his show would begin with a chorus of 
birds and eventually segue into methodically selected classical music. 
Robert J spent as many hours researching and preparing his shows as he 
did broadcasting. His diction was measured, leisurely, and you could hear 
him sipping coffee as he awoke with the rest of us. He wielded pauses 
and silences like blunt instruments. He was the antidote to the rushed 
blah blah blah of morning radio hosts and still the DJ I most admire and 
try to emulate. Rest in Peace, Robert. 


6. Trippin’ with Johnny Tripp (WFEA 1370 AM, Manchester NH) 


Johnny Tripp was everything Robert J. Lurtsema was not ... brash, loud, 
bordering on sarcastic, but just as passionate for his audience and the 
music he played (AM hits of the day, the kind that still make you smile 
on the ‘oldies’ station). One day I rode my bike the four miles across the 
river to WFEA, knocked on the door of the radio station and he opened 
the door—I don’t recall exactly what transpired (maybe he said some- 
thing like “get lost kid” ... |remember I wasn’t admitted to the inner 
sanctum) but it was definitely cool to meet him in person. I later heard 
that he was a college student who quit radio when he graduated and 
went on to be an accountant. Listening to WFEA would never be as 
much fun again. 


7. Media Geek with Paul Riismandel 


Infinitely more informative than NPR’s On the Media, this half hour 
show was produced in Illinois at a community radio station and grew out 
of Paul’s zine (Media Geek). If you wanted to know what the lowdown 
was on the FCC, internet technologies, community broadcasting and 
media issues, Paul was the “go-to” guy. Media Geek went off the airwaves 
but thankfully evolved into a podcast called Radio Survivor which is still 


in production. 


QOHOHOOOOEO 
QOOOOOEH OOO 


When I think about some of the more colorful radio projects 

I have been involved with, any one of them would be fuel for a Tin 
Can Telephone treatise. There was the summer day when I was a 
kid when my friend with a cheap walkie-talkie set somehow broke 
into the National Guard military frequency that was broadcasting 
from the airbase up the hill from where I grew up. The National 
Guard insisted that we reveal our location and we made up some 
address two towns away. We imagined soldiers scouring Auburn 

NH for underground operatives interfering with military exercises 


and laughed. 


Decades later I was recording science fiction audio dramas for 
legendary shortwave pirate KIPM. KIPM was legendary for a 
reason - the KIPM signal reached all over the world and station 
operator “Alan Maxwell” would broadcast weekend-long mara- 


thons. 


What I want to talk about is my decision to start a low-power pi- 
rate FM station in 2018. I’ve written this before: New Hampshire 
is essentially a radio wasteland; interesting radio stations on AM or 
FM here are scattered among the landscape at best. WUNH 1s 
the powerhouse freeform FM station, yet its signal covers only a 
small fraction of eastern New Hampshire. WSCS, which for many 
years was the alternative station in my region, has become a 24/7 
classical station. There are low power college radio stations in 
Keene and Plymouth, neither of which have signals that reach 


more than a few miles beyond their campus borders. The one 


licensed low power FM station in Concord 1s a snoozefest. Even 
though I volunteered there for a few months, I don’t actually listen 
to the station: the bland vocal jazz music & middle-of-the-road 
political talk show format are not very stimulating. 


So what is a discerning radio geek to do? 


No one else that I know has my musical tastes. The DJ Frederick 
music archive includes 78s, old jazz music, indie pop, experi- 
mental music, library music, shoegaze, vaporwave, the now sound, 
homegrown psychedelia and that’s just for starters. Over the years 
I have tried to create “genre” radio shows like a folk music show 
and a neo-classical show & I just couldn’t stick with it for more 
than a few songs before shifting into different sonic territory. 
Online, I found a very basic FM transmitter (7 watts) with a 
telescoping antenna & decided to use a gift card that my daughter 
Sara had given me for Christmas. Setting it up could not be sim- 
pler - attach the antenna, plug the unit in, press a button, plug an 
audio source into the input. I placed the transmitter in my barn, 
played a cassette & started driving around to check on the signal. 
Impressive! To the west, the signal carries half a mile before being 
submerged in electrical interference from McDonalds. To the east 
and north, the signal carries about a mile. To the south, the signal 
comes in loud & clear for over three miles in an area where there 
is minimal electrical noise. This is a perfect signal range for a 
community radio station. Kearsarge Mountain Radio has been 
born. Stay tuned. 


3. The B-Movie Bob Show (WBCQ shortwave) 


B-Movies, music from Plan 9 From Outer Space, friendly discus- 
sion, a lo-fi one man production that caught my ears immediately. 
The B Movie Bob show was broadcast on shortwave station WBCQ 
in 15 minute segments. I quickly communicated with B Movie Bob 
and wound up doing a show with him called the Drive-In Double 
Feature on WRMI shortwave in Miami. 


4. Scream of the Butterfly (WBCQ shortwave) 


Johnny Rockin’ broadcasting from Rancho Cordova CA with a 
show that rocketed me back in time to the freewheeling under- 
ground radio scene of the early 1970’s His musical selections were 
impeccable, the vibe was luminous, and one day he just vanished 
from the airwaves. Where did you go, dude? 


DJ Frederick’s Nine Favorite Radio Programs of 
the past 50 years (in no specific order): 


1. Lord of the Rings (BBC Radio) 


Meticulous radio drama adapted from the work of JRR Tolkien 
by Brian Sibley and broadcast worldwide in the early 1980’s in 
thirteen one hour episodes. I was glued to NPR every week, mes- 
merized at how my favorite books were brought to life. Sibley 
captures the heart and essence of Tolkien’s work, using mostly 
Tolkien’s own dialogue (there’s a lesson to be learned here, Mr. 
Jackson) and creates a timeless classic that allows your mind to 
paint the pictures. This series is now available on CD in gorgeous 
packaging. 


2. KIPM: Voyage of the Illuminati (shortwave pirate) 


Alan Maxwell is your mind on mushrooms. Complicated, compel- 
ling storytelling harkening back to the experimental days of radio 
drama, with epic broadcasts that illuminate existential madness. 
Max was well known for marathon weekend broadcasts and his 
shortwave signal reached far and wide over North America (and 
even all over the world at times). Ye Old DJ was asked to be a 
voice actor on KIPM and I played various characters at times: a 
mad scientist, a talking mushroom, and an oceanographer. 


Missing Places of Northern New 
Hampshire: Indian Stream 
Republic 


In 1832 a group of hardy settlers created an independent 
nation called the Indian Stream Republic, named after the 
river flowing through this area. 


It was located in a territory near the headwaters of the 
Connecticut river in northern New Hampshire, 

and involved 200,000 acres on the Canadian/New Hamp- 
shire border. Both governments demanded taxes from the 
settlers, and the British government tried to press some 

of the residents into military service, and tax them for 
importing goods. 


Earlier History: In 1812 this territory was the paradise of 
smugglers. In 1819 the British (Canada was at that time a 
British province) and American commissioners attempted 
to jointly establish the boundary line between Canada and 
the United States and could not agree. In 1824 this area, 
known as Indian Stream Territory, was inhabited by about 
58 adult male settlers, who, with their families, made a 
population of 285 people. These settlers claimed the right 
to settle from an Indian deed of Philip, the old chief of the 
St. Francis tribe, dated 1796. In 1830 the settlement num- 
bered ninety voters. Most web sites state that “On July 9, 
1832/) after 60 years of being caught in a boundary dispute 
between the nations of Canada and the United States, the 
residents declared themselves to be a sovereign nation—-the 
“United Inhabitants of Indian Stream Territory”, some- 
times called the Indian Stream Republic. They created a 


constitution, instituted their own legislature and court 
system, issued their own stamps, and established their own 
41-man militia. 


However, the “History of Coos County New Hampshire; by 
Georgia Drew Merrill, printed in 1888, page 708 states the 
following: “Accordingly, on the 6th day of April 1829, a 
public meeting of the citizens was held at the Center school- 
house, the “Independence Hall” of Pittsburg, at which they 
asserted their independence of both governments of Great 
Britain and the United States; drew up a preamble and 

bill of rights, and adopted a constitution and form of 
government, very democratic in its provisions. It consisted 
of three distinct departments-—representative, executive, and 
judicial. The representative branch was decidedly primitive 
in its organization, being composed of the entire voting 
population of the territory, each directly representing his 
own interests. The executive department consisted of five 
persons chosen annually, officially known as the “Supreme 
Council,” and forming a semi-judicial tribunal or court of 
appeal from the lower courts. The judicial branch of the 
government was vested in justice of the peace elected by 
the people in their municipal capacity, and had provisions 
for trials by a jury of six people, whenever demanded, with 
right of appeal to the Supreme Council. 


At the meeting for the organization of the government a 
committee of three persons was chosen, consisting of 
Nathaniel Perkins, John Haines, and David Mitchell, to draft 
a code of laws for the government of the territory to be 
submitted to the people, when assembled in their legislative 
capacity, for approval. This “legislature” met in June 
following, and the code reported by the committee 

was substantially adopted. All the offices under this rather 
novel form of government were elective. 


feature a mix of some modern, new age, sixties and world 
music and even some Australian electronica from time-to- 
time. I have a good library of different genres and select 
most at random, unless there's a certain link to a topic 
being discussed. It's an odd challenge connecting with 
such a culturally diverse listener base. Mainly I connect 
to listeners via our facebook page and email. Sometimes 

I may do a mail-bag show to read out emails from around 
the world. I guess that's part of the concept of a global 
community. I used to be quite active in radio hobbyist 
forums and web pages which allowed hobbyists to listen 
and report directly about my show via that specific forum, 
but I haven't remained active, this is part of do with some 
hobbyists being negative towards my activities and time 
constraints. The aim of each show is to edge the listener 
ever so closer to understanding Australian culture and 
also feel entertained for 30 minutes each week with a real 
mixed bag of variety. There's already enough news on 
shortwave, so there's less need to duplicate more news. 

I also take into account the reality some listeners may 

be in remote and regional areas of the world that may not 
have the internet to get in contact with HRI. 


°) HRI can be heard via shortwave, FM and online via 


TunelIn. The website is www.hriradio.org which has the 
latest shortwave schedule. Currently we have a good 
handful of times and frequencies that we can be heard 
via shortwave on WINB Saturdays 9265kHz from 1200- 
1230 UTC, WRMI Saturdays 7780kHz at 2330-0000 UTC, 
5985 kHz Thursdays 0330-0400 UTC and 9955 kHz 
Sunday at 0330-0400 UTC, WBCQ Area 51 Mondays 
5130 kHz at 0330-0400 UTC. We also air Sundays on 
World FM, Soundwave FM in NZ and Pulse FM in Tasma- 
nia. 


Today HRI offers a tightly packed half an hour show each 
weekend over WRMI, WBCQ Area 51, Ozy Radio and 
WINB in collaboration with Unique Radio. We also have 
established support from FM radio stations such as World 
FM who have remained a loyal support for some years as 
well as Soundwave FM in New Zealand. I don't enjoy my 
limitations to produce a new show each three weeks, but 

I guess that's what happens when you have multiple 
commitments as an adult and parent. 


I believe the recent addition of WINB beamed to the 
Pacific region is needed, as is Unique Radio's Australian 
show since the ABC made the decision to cease shortwave 
broadcasting via Radio Australia in lieu of regional DAB+ 
broadcasting. I am aware our Federal Liberal Government 
kept reducing the ABC's annual budget making it difficult 
for the broadcaster to stretch its budget and thus had to 
cut shortwave broadcasting. I believe an Australian voice 
over shortwave radio is more important now than ever. 

At least RNZI is still a constant over the pacific region for 
now. 


DJ Frederick: You seem to feature a lot of music that is 
not heard on mainstream stations, could you tell me what 
elements go into the format of your HRI shows, how you 
choose the music and how you connect with the audience 
of people who tune in? 


Rob: As a kid I was given a big box of cassettes of Andean 
pan-pipe music from some immigrants living nearby. 
That's how I started listening to world music. I always 
found world music interesting, a bit like jazz, as you can't 
guess what the next note will be. I'm not a big fan of the 
current music genre in the top 40 charts, and I also don't 
see as much benefit in playing the same music over 
shortwave as what you can tune into over FM. I always 
enjoy hearing foreign music over shortwave, especially 
South American or Cuban jazz. On each show I try to 


A common school system was established. A military or- 
ganization formed for protection against foreign invasion 
or domestic violence, consisting of one company of forty 
men, of which Hermon Batchelder was chosen cap- 

tain. Taxes were levied for municipal purposes, the bound- 
aries of school and highway districts defined, and schools 
established, to be supported by taxation. The collection of 
debts for the first time during the existence of the colony 
was enforced by legal process, and all the varied municipal 
functions of the government were soon placed in working 
order. Reuben Sawyer was elected sheriff; Nathaniel Per- 
kins, John Haines, David Mitchell, Jeremiah Tabor, and 
Phineas Willard, councillors; John A. Mitchell, clerk and 
register of deeds; Richard I. Blanchard, Clark J. Haines and 
Burleigh Blood, justices of the peace.” In 1835 “war broke 
out” when a leader of the Republic was arrested in Canada, 
then a pro-Canadian resident was arrested in New Hamp- 
shire, some say in retaliation. These events escalated into 
several more incidents, until the New Hampshire governor 
ordered the state militia to occupy the Indian Stream 
Republic. 


Finally in January 1836 the British gave up their claim. 
The following May, the local citizens accepted New Hamp- 
shire’s authority. Many of the Canadian residents emigrat- 
ed to Canada. In the 1840 U.S. Census (taken June 1, 1840) 
it is called Indian Stream. It was incorporated as town 
township of Pittsburg by the New Hampshire legislature in 
the November 1840 session. At that time it contained 
about sixty ratable polls, fifty-four voters, and a total valua- 
tion of about $50,000, exclusive of the state lands. 


Indian Stream Republic is now part of the township 

of Pittsburg, Coos County, New Hampshire. The boundary 
line was recognized in 1842 with the signing of the Webster 
-Ashburton Treaty. New Hampshire Historic Marker #1, is 
for that of the Republic of Indian Stream, located on Route 
3 in Pittsburg, New Hampshire. Pittsburg New Hamp- 
shire is distinguished by having the largest amount of land 
area of any township. Covering the entire top of the state, 
the area includes Lake Francis, the three Connecticut 
Lakes, and the international boundary post erected on 

the 45th Parallel, halfway between the North Pole and the 
Equator. 


DJ Frederick: Tell me about your interest in radio & how 
it developed into broadcasting on shortwave. 


Rob: I first started listening to shortwave radio when I was 
13 years old on a Grundig Yachtboy I purchased the radio 
from a local Australian electrical retailer. It was more out 
of accident I entered the hobby, I saw the radio in a cata- 
log and was very curious what the "SW" bands it featured 
were. Over the years I learnt more about antennas and 
purchased a Sangean ATS 505 and 909 which I had up 

to the mid 2000's. Around the mid-2000's as I finished 
College (that's year 12 here in Australia) I started volun- 
teering at a local University community radio station at 
the University of Tasmania called Edge Radio. With a 
friend from college we would have a two-hour show each 
week and created segments and conducted live amateur- 
ish interviews with guests. In 2003 I started up Hobart 
Radio International as a side hobby with support from 
Jolly Roger Radio and entered a world called pirate radio. 
I made shows on my PC and used to post them on CDs 

to JRRI in Ireland which they relayed each weekend. The 
pirate broadcast culture was very positive and encourag- 
ing and it served the hobby station well for a good decade. 


In the past few years I have moved away from relaying the 
station via pirate radio transmitters, simply to reach a 
larger audience. I enjoyed my time in the world of pirate 
radio which was a great foundation, especially the sup- 
port from Alfred Zoer at Alfalima International. 


I have also felt very privileged to have support from major 
shortwave broadcasters WRMI and WBCQ which have al- 
ways offered support with relaying HRI each weekend. 


Ys 


HOBAT 


An Interview with Rob Wise of Hobart Radio 


International 


Hobart Radio International is a shortwave community 
service relayed across the globe via shortwave & FM in 
New Zealand. They are the voice for Tasmania, telling 
the unknown and investigating what's important since 
2004. Part of the raison d’etre for Tin Can Telephone 
is my joy in sharing my radio hobby (including 
shortwave listening) with readers. HRI is one of my 
favorite broadcasters of the past decade. Rob gracious- 
ly participated in an email interview with ye olde DJ. 
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The Walk of the Conscious Ants 


Taylor Morris 


Knopf, 1972 


One glance at the cover of this scarce book and you would think 
that I’m back to reporting on the 60’s era communes. Nope! 

The Walk of the Conscious Ants is steeped in the hippie spirit for 
sure, chronicling the misadventures of a Philosophy class from 
Franklin Pierce College as they walked from Rindge New Hamp- 
shire to Nova Scotia. 


If you hear one presenting a moving view of the fan whose dreams 
are remote from daily life, it could be Zander Nyrond’s “Sam’s Song” 
or Rob Balder’s “Rich Fantasy Lives.” You might hear a lot of silly 
songs about computers, but then encounter Steve Savitzky’s “World 
Inside the Crystal,” which compares computer programming to 


magic ina meaningful way. 


The subject matter of filk may be the future, but the singing comes 
from the traditions of the past. Filk’s openness gives it a bad reputa- 
tion with some people. The wrong notes stick in their minds, and 
they think that’s what all of it is like. If you can’t stand bad singing 
or a few weak songs, you should avoid the open singing, but you 
may still find some wonderful songs in the concerts. New Hamp- 
shire’s Jack Carroll, who has been involved in filk since the early 
seventies, says: The quality of the music has gradually risen over 

the years. In the early to mid-seventies there weren’t any professional 
musicians involved in filk. I don’t think there were serious amateurs, 
and now there are both. It’s become more of an effort to produce 
good music and good words, and I think one of the best things about 
it is that it’s still kept a place to be dreadful, so that you can gain 
experience and become good. A lot of other opportunities for music, 
even folk music, don’t offer that to beginners. We've got a place for 
them. When you meet filkers, you'll find people from a wide variety 
of backgrounds. They tend to have college educations. People who 
work in computers or engineering are especially well-represented. 
Some are professional musicians. Others come from all kinds of work 
backgrounds — lawyers, scientists, professors, radio and TV people, 
grocery clerks, handwriting specialists. Filk includes songbooks, 
CDs, downloadable music, and Internet videos, but its heart is 


real-life gatherings of people. 


It’s definitely folk music, not necessarily in the stylistic sense, but 

as the shared music of a culture. Edith Fowke wrote in Canadian 
Folklore Canadien: “Sung by an enormous body of fans, filksongs 

are much closer to folk songs than the compositions of professional 
folksingers like Gordon Lightfoot and Joni Mitchell which are com- 
monly referred to as ‘folk.’ SF fans are a definite folk group with their 
own special language, and flksinging is a folk activity that has devel- 
oped definite patterns.” 


In Brave New Words: The Oxford Dictionary of Science Fiction, 
we're told that filk is “a type of music, originally in the folk style but 
now of any style, with content relating to science fiction, fantasy, 
science fiction fandom, or other topics of interest to SF fans.” It also 
recognizes the words “filker,” “filking,” and “filksing” (“a gathering of 
filkers to perform and listen to filk songs”). In this hypothetical intro- 
duction, you discovered filk at a science fiction convention. It’s closely 
tied to science fiction fandom and shares many of its features: fascina- 
tion with science and technology, love of good stories, and willingness 
to engage with anyone who has something interesting to say. A lot of 
the songs are based on TV shows, movies, and novels, saying some- 


thing about them or making up new stories about their characters. 


Sometimes the flow goes the other way. Science fiction writers, such 
as Larry Niven and Jerry Pournelle, have included filk songs in their 
novels. Some people are both pro writers and filkers and work their 


own songs into their stories. 


The songs you hear can be silly, serious, hopeful, or tragic. The best 
ones combine skillful music writing with powerful words. You might 
hear a song celebrating the progress of the space program and saying 


“there’s a future to be won;” that’s Jordin Kare’s “Fire in the Sky.” 


Admitting that it was an insane idea to begin with, Professor 
Morris energetically enlisted students, faculty and allies to 

the cause of simply walking for the experience. And what an 
experience they had: averaging ten to fifteen miles per day on 
rural roads through rain and thunderstorms and deadly humidity, 
camping in tents and under the stars, shunned by townspeople, 
plagued by sore feet and dwindling morale. 


Taylor Morris crafted a book that is flawed yet perfect in its flaws. 
We never really get to know the inner lives of the walkers. Some 
events rush by with minimal detail. The book could have used a 
few pages of photographs rather than crude drawings and maps of 
their route. And the takeaway? This is a glimpse into another, less 
hurried but no less divisive social era. 


Which is precisely why The Walk of the Conscious Ants, if you 
can locate a copy, is worth reading now. In today’s world every 
mile would have been planned, every night’s camping stops pre- 
arranged, every step documented by smart phone videos and 
selfies. Taylor Morris had faith in the process - and that faith 
grows, not diminishes, with each challenge this group faced. 


The Walk, as it became known, became an integral aspect of 
the curriculum at Franklin Pierce College for many years. In an 
age when there seems to be little left to discover, Taylor Morris 
led hundreds of college students on expeditions that will never 
be forgotten. 
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Filk Songs and other Fannish Delights 
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A brief except from the book Tomorrow's Songs Today 
by Gary McGath. 


What is filk? What exactly is this “filk” you’ve just discovered? If 
you asked the people in this hypothetical room, you’d probably get 
several different answers, but there are some definitions they'd all 
agree are wrong. Parody lyrics to old tunes? No! Badly-sung music 
performed late at night at SF cons? No! Weren’t you listening to that 
song Kathy just did? It was her own tune and lyrics, and she sang it 
beautifully. Sure, they’ll admit, a lot of the singing is bad, but that’s 
because the culture welcomes performers regardless of their level of 


ability. Some filkers are professional musicians! 


Is it a musical style? Not really. Most of what you’ve heard sounds 
like folk music, but some people sang songs to popular tunes, and 
one performer came up with some really impressive jazz guitar riffs. 
And that guy in the lab coat with the keyboard — wasn’t that a 


quote from Wagner in his song? 


If you hang around for a few “filksings,” as these informal gatherings 
are called, you'll notice the subject matter spans a broad base. Science 
fiction and technology are popular topics, but songs can cover a lot 
of different areas _ and still be filk. Traditional love songs have a 
hard time passing muster, but if it’s about a mad scientist’s love 

for his lab assistant, one fan’s love for another, or even a “mixed 


marriage” between a fan and a non-fan, most would say it counts. 


